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Of the twelve or fifteen pieces of statuary, one may single out 
A. P. Proctor's relief of orang-outangs, Mr. French's portrait bust, 
and Mr. Ezekeil's model for a monument to Jefferson as among the 
best specimens of the art shown. 

Harrison N. Howard. 




A GRAY DAY 
By H. Bolton Jones 



LATTER-DAY DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICAN 
POTTERY — II 

One of the most interesting of recent developments in American 
pottery is the Teco ware manufactured by the American Terra-Cotta 
and Ceramic Company of Chicago. This beautiful product has as yet 
scarcely been introduced to the public, yet one is justified in predict- 
ing for it wide popularity. If I mistake not, the intrinsic beauty of 
the pottery, the variety and fineness of its finish, the richness of its 
colors, and withal the reasonable price at which the charming pieces 
can be placed upon the market will make this ware a sharp rival of 
the older, better known, and more expensive wares that have long 
met favor in artistic circles. 

In saying that Teco pottery is a recent development of the fictile 
art of this country, scarcely known among collectors, I do not wish 
to imply that it is a new departure from an older form of manufacture, 
or that it is a novelty hastily developed under fortuitous circumstances. 
Really the ware, as it is presented to-day, represents the experiments 
and efforts of upward of twenty years. It was about 1880 that Wil- 
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TECO POTTERY 
Designed by W. J. Dodd 

Ham D. Gates, president and general manager of the present company, 
began the manufacture of brick and terra-cotta, and experimental 
work in the direction of art pottery has been kept up ever since the 
parent industry was established. 

The growing popularity of terra-cotta for architectural purposes 
has made a brisk demand for good texture and fine color effects, and 
the company was not lacking in enterprise to meet the demand. An 
extensive chemical laboratory was built, which, with the kilns and 
other necessary equipments, formed a nucleus for the little town of 
Terra Cotta, Illinois. As the business grew every possible facility 
for turning out work of the highest character was added, until the 
plant, as it now exists, probably has no superior in the country. 




TECO POTTERY 
Designed by F. Albert 
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The manufacture of artistic ware is with Mr. Gates a matter of 
love, and there is to-day in this country no more enthusiastic potter 
than he, and none more ambitious to furnish the public with artistic 
designs of beautiful finish at a price which will permit people of 
taste and moderate means to indulge their fancy in the collection of 
ceramics. Once his attention was turned toward the manufacture 
of pottery he put his 
chemical laboratory under 
the management of gradu- 
ates from the best schools, 
furnished unexcelled facili- 
ties for test work, and kept 
his employees as busy in 
ceramics as the exigencies 
of the terra-cotta business 
would permit. 

Much of the work done 
has been conducted under 
the direction of Elmer Gor- 
ton, a graduate of the de- 
partment of ceramics at the 
Ohio State University, who 
has been assisted by the 
president's two sons, Paul 
and Ellis, both graduates 
of the same institution. 
Thus, from the inception 
of the enterprise, the Teco 
pottery works have had 
plenty of room and the best 
of workmen, with unlimited 
kiln facilities and every 
appliance necessary for the 
manufacture. Capable art- 
ists have been employed as 
designers, among whom are 
Fritz Albert, PI ugh Garden, 
Blanche Ostertag, and W. J. Dodd. The work of developing the 
pottery department has lagged only as activity in the terra-cotta 
business has precluded the possibility of devoting time to experi- 
ments and research. 

The Teco pottery is varied in color and finish, and has passed 
through several stages before reaching its present state. Experiments 
were first tried in subdued reds of different tones, then in buffs, and 
then in browns. When a demand was created for architectural terra- 
cotta with marbled or mottled surface experiments were tried in 




TECO POTTERY 

Designed by William D. Gates 
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producing similar effects in artistic pottery. Lastly, the vogue of 
green in decorative ware gave new direction to the company's efforts, 
which produced the happiest results. Much of the most recent 
product of the works is strongly suggestive of Grueby pottery in tone 
and finish, but this has been a matter of accident, and not of deliberate 
imitation. 

Side by side with these experiments in color, the company has been 
systematically seeking to perfect its ware by developing distinctive 




TECO POTTERY 
Designed by W. J. Dodd 

surface effects. At first it was content with producing simply a fine 
glaze. Four years ago, however, a mere chance resulted in the pro- 
duction of a vase with a positive metallic luster. The effect was 
purely an accident, but its possible beauty in a higher state of perfec- 
tion was recognized, and much time and expense were devoted to 
ascertaining the cause of the peculiar surface. Persistency and indus- 
try finally disclosed the odd combination of conditions that was 
responsible for the unique surface, and the company has since suc- 
ceeded in producing vases so suggestive of the rich luster of metal as 
to be deceptive. 

Later a similar accident resulted in the production of a piece of 
pottery whose surface was covered with minute crystals, whose effect 
was little less than iridescent. Again a long investigation was insti- 
tuted and numberless experiments were tried to find the hidden cause, 
this time as successfully as before. Once the cause of the peculiarity 
was discovered, no pains or expense was spared to improve the quality 
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of the peculiar finish. Latterly 
the efforts of the company have 
been directed toward the produc- 
tion of a soft, velvety, glossless 
surface, and much of the product 
of the works will bear comparison 
with the product of the older and 
better known concerns whose ware 
is noted for this finish. 

The Teco pottery, therefore, 
has undergone a gradual evolu- 
tion, and has become by its very 
development differentiated into 
distinct types. Being essentially 
a side issue of an extensive busi- 
ness of an allied but different na- 
ture, and having the advantage of 
all the facilities provided for the 
parent industry, its production has 
been a sort of avocation rather 
than vocation for Mr. Gates and 
his confreres. The terra-cotta de- 
partment has resulted in some un- 
usual and strikingly beautiful 
effects, and it has been a matter 
of delight for those in charge of 
the chemical laboratory and the 
kilns to duplicate in ceramics the 
best effects produced in the terra- 
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cotta branch of the establishment. 
As might naturally be expected, 
therefore, the product of the works 
shows an utter absence of mo- 
notony. Whatever be the color 
scheme adopted, the tones are so 
varied that with the different designs 
employed and the different finishes 
produced an interesting collection 
of Teco pottery could be made in 
which one piece would scarcely 
suggest the same origin as the 
other. In this regard the Teco 
ware is unique. Some of the most 
highly prized products of the 
American potter rely for their 
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TECO POTTERY 

Designed by William D. Gates 

beauty on a given tone and a given finish, so that a collector having 
one piece as representative of the make would scarcely want another. 
No one piece of 
Teco pottery could 
be called represent- 
ative of the com- 
pany's output, a 
peculiarity that 
adds to the interest 
of the ware. 

As regards de- 
sign, apart from a 
number of strictly 
conventional 
shapes, hints have 
largely been taken 
from aquatic plants. 
For this the location 
of the establishment 
is largely responsi- 
ble. The company 
has worked on the 
assumption that 
beautiful surround- 
ings help to pro- 
duce beautiful re- 
suits. It located TEC0 P0TTERY 

ltS factories in a Designed by F. Albert 
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picturesque valley beside a little lake, and as a help to its artists 
cultivated flowers, and particularly aquatic plants, urging the design- 
ers to take motifs from these forms of nature. Reference to the 
accompanying illustrations will show that a liberal use has been made 
of these natural suggestions. 

Mr. Gates is an enthusiast and 
has succeeded in imparting his own 
enthusiasm to his associates, and 
every possible encouragement has 
been given to both designers and 
chemical experimenters. As re- 
gards the mechanical part of the 
manufacture, different methods are 
followed. Some of the pieces are 
molded and others are thrown upon 
the wheel. Mat glazes have found 
most favor at the works, since these 
have been found to give the best 
crystalline surface, not glossy or 
refractive, but pleasing and velvety 
to the eye and to the touch. What 
is more to the interest of the pur- 
chaser, the methods of production 
are fairly certain, the percentage of 
defective pieces or failures being so 
small that the ware can be placed 
upon the market at a figure to make 
it popular, while still preserving its 
artistic quality and elegance. 

"In its development Teco 
ware," said Mr. Gates, "has proba- 
bly been unique among American 
pottery. We have not gone to work 
deliberately to produce an artistic 

ware for commercial purposes. Indeed, the goods were not offered 
for sale until within a year. Our business has been to make as fine 
a grade of terra-cotta as possible, and the pottery department of our 
business has been a natural but unpremeditated outgrowth of our 
regular business. 

"Personally I simply had a fondness for that sort of art product, 
and my experiments in the line of pottery have largely been a matter 
of recreation. When I found that the employees at the works had 
caught something of my own enthusiasm I sought in every way to 
stimulate their interest. One little success led to another, until we 
produced what merited the name of artistic pottery. Having accom- 
plished this, having learned the secret of applying metallic oxides, and 
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firing in such a way as to produce a series of beautiful effects, each 
having a strict individuality of its own, it was but a step for us to 
place our product before the public. 

"The initial hints for our new departures were for the most part 

mere chance inci- 
dents, but the best 
finished effects 
have been scien- 
tifically produced, 
and our formulas 
have been so per- 
fected that our 
products are no 
longer subject to 
experiment: They 
are positive and 
certain, and be the 
surface crystalline 
or metallic or gloss- 
less finish, when we 
have produced one 
piece we have 
practical assurance 
that we can dupli- 
cate it. 

"We are con- 
vinced that there is 
a large element of 
the public cultured 
of taste and in love 
with the beautiful 
who cannot afford 
to indulge in the luxury of high-price articles of a decorative nature, and 
hence we- feel that in putting the Teco ware upon the market in artistic 
designs, and with finishes comparable with those. of more expensive 
ware, we will meet a public want. Our methods enable us to do this." 
It should be said in conclusion that the manufacturers of Teco 
ware have eschewed all mere painted decoration — heads, flowers, 
conventional patterns, and the like — relying for the beauty of their 
ware on the richness of the color schemes used, on the chasteness, 
simplicity, and grace of the designs selected, and on the strictly indi- 
vidual and distinctive finishes which their long line of experiments in 
chemical composition and firing have produced. 

Walter Ellsworth Gray, 
to be concluded. 
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